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In the Introduction to the World Economic Report for 
1949-50, the UN Secretariat states that two distinct ele- 
ments have underlaid the persistent inability of countries 
outside the dollar area to balance their trade with that 
area. One of these elements, brought into being by the 
destruction of productive facilities during the war, has 
now, by and large, run its course. The other, which is 
more permanent, reflects the increasing self-sufficiency of 
the United States and Canada with respect to both raw 
materials and manufactures, and the high levels of in- 
yestment and consumption which many countries main- 
tain as a matter of national policy. The tendencies to- 
ward import surpluses were masked during the second 
half of 1950 by the exceptional U.S. demand for imports 
at high prices, but they are likely to re-emerge when the 
level of rearmament activities declines. Expanded re- 
armament efforts have provided ready export markets 
for increased quantities of the primary products of 
underdeveloped countries at relatively high prices, but 
these countries may now find it difficult to convert in- 
creased export receipts into supplies that will permit 
them to attain higher standards of living, overcome in- 
flation, and promote their economic development. While, 
in general, the production of industrial countries has 
already risen well above the prewar level, the under- 
developed countries have made the slowest progress and 


International Raw Material Allocations 

The U.S. Department of State has announced that 18 
nations have joined the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France in an effort to arrive at an international 
understanding on the use of scarce commodities. The 
first commodity committee (on copper, zinc, and lead) 
was scheduled to begin deliberations on February 27, with 
representatives from Australia, Belgium (representing 
the Benelux countries), Canada, Chile, Western Germany, 
France, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. Other committees will 
convene during the period March 1-April 2 to consider 
international allocations of sulphur, cotton, tungsten, 
molybdenum, manganese, nickel, cobalt, and wool. 
Agendas for the meetings have not yet been set, but it is 
expected that, in addition to problems of the production, 
distribution, and use of scarce materials, they will deal 
with the price problem. Countries which have accepted 
invitations to participate represent between 80-90 per 
cent of producing and consuming interests. Although the 
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UN World Economic Survey, 1949-50 


March 2, 1951 


some of them appear even to have retrogressed. Such 
figures as are available indicate that, at present, income 
is less evenly distributed among the countries of the 
world than it was immediately before the war. Thus the 
economic development of the underdeveloped countries 
remains the most important single long-run economic 
problem confronting the world. This calls for more 
vigorous national and international measures aimed at 
the rapid expansion of the world economy. 

The Report adds, that, though information is still in- 
sufficient to permit conclusions concerning the longer- 
term effects of devaluation, factors other than devaluation 
were primarily responsible for the increase during the 
first half of 1950 in the dollar value of exports by the 
rest of the world to the dollar area. The most important 
element in the reduction of the trade surplus of the dollar 
area with the rest of the world was the decrease in dollar 
exports, which was partly due to import curbs abroad 
set up before the devaluations. Other significant factors 
were the upturn in U.S. economic activity, the higher 
levels of food production in Western Europe, lower ship- 
ments under the European Recovery Program, and the 
revival of German industrial output and exports. 


Source: United Nations, Economic and Social Council, 
World Economic Report for 1949-50 (E/1910), 
January 29, 1951. 


problems to be faced are similar to those dealt with 

during the last war by the Combined Raw Materials 

Board, the present procedure differs in that no compulsion 

is contemplated. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y., 
February 26, 1951. 


Europe 
EPU Operations in January 

The operations of the European Payments Union in 
January show an over-all imbalance slightly greater than 
the average monthly imbalance of the preceding six 
months. Creditor and debtor positions are, however, 
becoming more evenly distributed among the various 
members. 

Germany is still the most important EPU debtor. By 
the end of January her cumulative accounting deficit 
was 410.7 million EPU units, or 90.7 million in excess of 
her quota. (For further details and summary of policy 
decisions, see page 264 below.) 
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The Netherlands, the second most important chronic 
debtor, reported a deficit of 23.1 million units for Jan- 
uary, against an average monthly deficit of 18 million 
units for the preceding six months. By the end of Jan- 
uary her cumulative net deficit had risen to 130.9 million 
units. In December this deficit had already exceeded 
the limits of the first tranche of the Dutch quota, and 
gold payments were started (see this News Survey, Vol. 
III, p. 238). With the gold payments made in January, 
the total amount of Dutch gold payments is now equal 
to 7 million units. 

Italy and Sweden are also emerging as steady debtors 
to EPU, their deficits having expanded in recent months. 
The deficit reported by Italy for January is the largest 
monthly deficit so far reported by this country, and 
brings her total indebtedness to EPU to 34.1 million units 
(net of existing resources used), or only 6 million short 
of the limit of her quota’s first tranche. Sweden reported 
a January deficit several times the amount of the average 
monthly deficit of July-December. Her deficit however, 
is still well within the limits of the first tranche and is 
covered by EPU credit. 

Norway’s deficit, on the other hand, dropped in Jan- 
uary to 8.8 million units, against 14 million in December. 
This brings Norway’s total deficit to 59.9 million units, 
which is still covered by Norway’s initial credit balance 
of 60 million units. 

The United Kingdom and France continued to be the 
major creditors, but their surpluses were showing a 
downward tendency. Belgium and Switzerland are also 
now emerging as important creditors. 

The United Kingdom surplus for January was 49.3 
million units, against the average monthly surplus 
through December of nearly 80 million units. Her cumu- 
lative net accounting surplus by the end of January 
(after deducting the U.K. initial debit balance of 150 
million and the existing resources used by other EPU 
members) was 315.4 million units, of which 263.7 mil- 
lion was covered by credit granted to EPU and 51.7 
million by the receipt of gold. 

France’s January surplus of 20.2 million units com- 
pares with an average monthly surplus of about 35 mil- 
lion units through December. The cumulative net ac- 
counting surplus is 232.6 million units, of which 168.3 
million units are covered by credit granted to EPU and 
64.3 million by gold receipts. 


Source: Agence Economique et Financiére, Paris, France, 


February 16, 1951. 


U.K. Trade 

The British trade deficit of £75 million in January 
was the largest since August 1947. Exports reached a 
new record of £214.4 million, which was 19 per cent 
higher in value than the average for 1950, and 12 per 
cent higher in volume. Exports to North America de- 
clined, however, to £57.3 million, from an average 
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monthly total of £65.6 million in the second half of 1950, 
Re-exports amounted to £8.6 million. Imports rose 
sharply, to £297.9 million. The sterling surplus in EPU 
fell in January to £17.6 million, or 49.3 million units of 
account. Some £6 million of this was financed out of 
existing resources, and the United Kingdom is now a 
creditor for 264 million units on the books of EPU. Gold 
receipts in January amounted to £5.8 million. 
Source: Records and Statistics, Supplement to The 
Economist, London, England, February 24, 1951, 


U.K.-Canadian Loan Agreement 

Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
that there will be no further drawings on the $1,250 
million Canadian line of credit extended to the United 
Kingdom in March 1946. No drawings have occurred 
since June 1950, the unutilized portion remaining at $65 
million. Repayments start at the end of this year and 
will amount to $37.6 million for 1950 unless the waiver 


clause on interest operates. (All figures are in Canadian 
dollars. ) 


Source: The Economist, London, England, February 
24, 1951. 


Defense Bond Issue in France 

France’s Minister of Finance has been authorized, 
under a decree published in the Journal Officiel, to issue 
bonds, with an increasing rate of interest, for financing 
the defense program. These bonds are redeemable from 
the day of issue. If they are redeemed within thre 
months after the date of purchase, the redemption price 
is equal to the price of issue. By applying a progressive 
rate of interest, the price is increased every three months 
during the first year, and every six months during th 
next four years. The price of issue and the redemptio 
price are established jointly by the Minister of Financ 
and the Minister of Economic Affairs. The bonds wil 
be issued in units of 10,000 francs, 100,000 francs, ané 
1 million francs. The flotations started on February 2) 
with the price established, for the time being, at 9,70) 
francs for each unit of 10,000 francs. The redemption 
prices established range from 9,760 francs for redemp 
tion within three to six months after the flotation t 
12,000 for redemption after five years. This means thi! 
the new bonds are bearing interest ranging from 24 
per cent to 4.7 per cent per annum, depending on th 
time of redemption. 


Source: Le Monde, Paris, France, February 19, 1951 


Wage Increase in Belgium’s Basic Industries 

A general 4 per cent wage increase has been granted tv 
workers in three of Belgium’s key industries, coal, steel 
and metal products. The increase is likely to place th 


coal industry in a difficult financial position. Sino 
October 1949, this industry, hampered by high costs ani 
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low productivity, has been receiving a government 
subsidy, decreasing every month and designed to permit 
an eventual closing of noneconomic mines. Rather than 
increase the subsidy because of increased costs, it has 
been stated that the Government will permit a three per 
cent increase in the price of industrial coal; prices of 
coal for home use would not be affected however. This 
proposed increase in the coal price, already the highest 
in Europe, is opposed by most other industries, and in 
particular by the steel industry, which considers it a 
serious threat to Belgium’s competitive position in 
foreign markets. 

Source: L’Echo de la Bourse, Brussels, Belgium, Febru- 

ary 20, 1951. 


Consumption in the Netherlands 

A total of 12.2 billion guilders (US$3.2 billion) was 
spent in the Netherlands in 1950 on food, durable goods, 
and services. This was an increase of nearly 8 per cent 
from 1949, when total expenditures on consumption 
amounted to 11.3 billion guilders (US$3 billion). The 
volume of consumption, however, was less than in either 
1948 or 1949, the consumption index, which eliminates 
price increases, falling to 104 (1947= 100) in 1950, 
from 105 in 1949 and 108 in 1948. 

Though scare buying in the third quarter of 1950, 
estimated at 300 million guilders (US$79 million), 
raised the volume index to a monthly average of 112 
for that quarter, the slowing down of consumption in the 
last quarter of the year, together with the relatively low 
level of consumption in the first six months, caused a 
decline in the index for the year as a whole. 

Sources: Central Bureau of Statistics, Statistisch Bulle- 
tin, The Hague, Netherlands, January 29 and 
31, 1951. 


Danish Liberalization of Imports 

The Danish Government has liberalized imports of 
piece goods from EPU countries on certain conditions. 
Before import licenses can be issued, the importer must 
deposit in a bank 150 per cent of the amount that the 
license is to cover. No single firm can receive import 
licenses for more than 20,000 kroner (US$2,900). There 
has been no liberalization of these imports from countries 
outside EPU, but if a license for such imports is granted 
the importer must comply with the deposit requirement 
for imports from EPU countries. 

Two thirds of the amount deposited will be repaid to 
the importer three months after the license is issued; the 
remaining one third will be repaid in the following 
twelve months. Imports for re-export, or of goods neces- 
sary for export production, are exempted from the 
deposit requirement. 

Source: Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen, 
February 18, 1951. 


Denmark, 


Norwegian Defense Expenditures 

The military program of the Norwegian Government is 
to be accelerated so that by the end of 1952 the military 
forces will have reached the figure originally planned for 
1955. The accelerated program will increase annual 


appropriations for defense from the postwar average of 
about NKr 330 million to NKr 450 million for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 and NKr 650-700 million for 1951-52. Ex- 
penditures for defense, which had been about 3 per cent 
of the national income, will now be 6 per cent. 


Source: Norges Handels og Sj¢fartstidende, Oslo, Nor- 
way, February 21, 1951. 


Swedish Trade with Dollar Area 

It is estimated that Sweden will be able to import 
goods valued at SKr 900 million (US$175 million) from 
the dollar area in 1951, which is about SKr 100 million 
more than in 1950. This expansion will be financed by 
an increase of SKr 190 million in export receipts, to 
SKr 630 million. Sixty per cent of the expected increase 
in exports is due to higher prices for wood pulp; the 
quantity of wood pulp exports to the dollar area, how- 
ever, will not exceed last year’s figure of about 330,000 
metric tons.. The quantity of iron ore, newsprint, and 
iron and steel shipped to the dollar area is expected to 
be greater than last year. In addition, Sweden will have 
some dollar receipts from her merchant fleet, and some 
ECA aid to be used in 1951. 

Imports from the dollar area which the Government 
finds necessary for stockpiling are not included in the 
plan; they will be financed by using the Riksbank’s gold 
and dollar holdings. These holdings, which in 1950 in- 
creased by SKr 212 million, to SKr 959 million ($187 
million), will be reduced somewhat during 1951. 
Source: Finanstidningen, Stockholm, Sweden, February 

3, 1951. 


Spanish Foreign Trade 

For the first 11 months of 1950, Spain’s trade deficit 
amounted to 20.6 million gold pesetas, against 208.5 mil- 
lion in the corresponding period of 1949. The reduction 
of the trade gap resulted not so much from drastic cuts 
in imports but from an expansion of exports, particularly 
of raw materials, such as lead, pyrites, iron ore, blende, 
and mercury. 


Source: Spanish Economic News Service, Madrid, Spain, 
February 20, 1951. 


Greece’s 1951-53 Recovery Plan 

A new Greek recovery plan for 1951-53, submitted to 
OEEC late in January, is reported to differ from pre- 
vious plans principally as follows: (a) The aim of a 
gradual increase in per capita consumption is abandoned, 
with the new plan providing for the maintenance of con- 
sumption at the 1950 level. (b) Previously planned in- 
vestments are curtailed and readjusted, but plans for the 
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construction of basic projects, particularly thermoelec- 
tric and hydroelectric projects, are retained in view of 
their importance in attaining the needed structural 
changes in the economy. (c) The voluntary contribu- 
tion of labor by the population for carrying out small 
reclamation and irrigation projects is increased; invest- 
ments are expanded in the mining industry, to ensure a 
rapid increase of strategic minerals and lignite, and in 
those industrial branches whose products are expected to 
become increasingly scarce. (d) Measures are outlined 
to induce emigration, mainly from crowded regions. 
(e) Direct and indirect control measures on consumption 
and investments are introduced in order to ensure 
both fulfillment of the objectives of the plan and mone- 
tary stability. It is pointed out that, while execution of 
the plan will increase the economy’s resources, it will 
not be able to ensure self-sufficiency by mid-1953. 
Sources: Atlantis, New York, N.Y., January 28, 1951; 
To Vima, Athens, Greece, January 23 and 30, 
1951. 


West German Payments Deficit 

The Western German deficit with EPU was further in- 
creased in January by 41.8 million units, compared with 
an increase of 32.5 million in December and 64.8 mil- 
lion monthly in July-November. Thus the cumulative 
accounting deficit was 410.7 million EPU units. It now 
appears likely that the special EPU credit of $120 mil- 
lion (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 167) will be 
exhausted within a month or two and that Western Ger- 
many will be forced to settle further EPU deficits en- 
tirely in gold. By the end of January the total credit 
received by Germany from EPU amounted to 244.5 mil- 
lion units, total German gold payments to EPU were 
154.3 million units, and the residual was covered by the 
use of existing resources. 

It is expected that May will be the most critical month, 
when repayments of the EPU credit are due to start in 
monthly installments of $20 million. Resources for this 
purpose are available in the so-called B account of the 
Bank Deutscher Lander (West German Central Bank), 
earmarked under the credit agreement. This account, 
which arises from dollar payments by the American 
forces and similar sources, stood at about $90 million 
in October 1950, and has since increased. The repay- 
ments, however, would leave Western Germany with a 
very small reserve of convertible currencies. The day-to- 
day operating reserve of the Central Bank is estimated 
at not more than $20 million. Western Germany will, 
therefore, probably again ask in July for a revision of 
her EPU quota. 

The West German Government decided on February 
21 to suspend temporarily its trade liberalization pro- 
gram, pending a review and tightening of the “free im- 
ports” list. A revised “free list” will be submitted to 
OEEC headquarters in Paris within a few days. 
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The foreign exchange demands on the Bank Deutscher 
Lander have recently increased from about $3 million 
per day to $5.5 million. The situation closely parallels 
that of last October when the daily drain rose to $8 
million. At that time the Government and banking au. 
thorities relied on indirect methods to stop the wave of 
uncontrolled imports, raising the discount rate and re. 
quiring importers to put up part of their payment in 
cash when they applied for import licenses. The Gov. 
ernment has now decided to resort to more direct meas- 
ures in the form of import restrictions to prevent a 
further deterioration of Western Germany’s payments 
position. It is also preparing an intensified export drive 
and an anti-inflationary program, including new tax 
measures and credit restrictions. 

Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, Feb. 
ruary 19 and 22, 1951; New York Herald 
Tribune, Paris, France, February 22, 1951; 
The Times, London, England, February 22, 
1951; The Journal of Commerce, New York, 
N.Y., February 19 and 23, 1951. 


East-West German Trade 

Pending the outcome of negotiations on a final agree- 
ment for 1951, the Western Allies have given their ap- 
proval to an interim trade agreement between Western 
and Eastern Germany, covering the period up to April 
30, 1951. Under this agreement, each side will deliver 
goods worth DM 170 million, but in view of the un- 
certain price situation no definite quantities have been 
fixed for any of the goods to be exchanged. 

East German deliveries are to include DM 18.85 mil- 
lion of coal (mostly lignite briquettes), which at present 
prices corresponds to about 650,000 tons; oil and gaso- 
line deliveries valued at DM 11.8 million; and DM 25 
million of chemical supplies. Shipments of rye, tenta- 
tively estimated at 20,000 tons, and of sugar estimated at 
10,000 tons, account for an important part of the 
DM 14.16 million set aside for agricultural deliveries. 
Among the forestry products, fixed at DM 8.65 million, 
pit props will be the most important item. Deliveries of 
industrial goods are to include textile products (DM 32 
million), spare parts for textile machinery, and glass. 

In exchange for the coal shipments from Eastern 
Germany, Western Germany will deliver corresponding 
quantities of Ruhr coal and coke, as well as phosphates. 
West German iron and steel deliveries have been fixed at 
DM 22.3 million, of which about two thirds will be pig 
iron and the remainder rolled steel products. West 
German shipments of machinery and vehicles will amount 
to DM 25 million, textile deliveries to DM 10 million, and 
agricultural and food shipments (consisting mainly of 
hops, fish, and canned fish) to DM 19.5 million. 

No credit swing is included in the agreement, so that 
supplies from both sides will have to be carefully bal- 
anced month by month. When the agreement expires on 
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April 30, any goods not shipped will be understood to be 

included in the general trade agreement which by that 

time may be concluded. The new agreement for the 

whole year is expected to provide for a turnover of 

DM 500 million (US$119 million) each way. 

Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1951; The Journal of Commerce, New 
York, N.Y., February 20, 1951. 


Middle East 


Interim Budget in Egypt 

The recent doubling of Egypt’s export tax on raw 
cotton (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 224), and 
the increase in the tax on tobacco, have led the Govern- 
ment to alter its earlier budget estimates for the interim 
period March 1 to June 30, 1951, which had indicated a 
deficit of LE2.8 million, to be met by drawings on the 
reserve fund (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 191). 
Since the increased taxes are expected to yield during 
these four months an additional LE5.25 million, there 
will be no need to have recourse to the reserve fund. 
Moreover, increased receipts make it possible for the 
Government to allocate new credits, estimated at about 
LE2 million, to various departments. Any surplus will 
presumably be paid into the reserve fund. 
Source: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, February 14, 1951. 


Monetary Developments in Syria and Lebanon 

The Syrian pound is now at a premium of 7 per cent 
over the Lebanese pound, in contrast to 1949 and 1950 
when it was sold in Lebanon at a discount, which in 
March 1950 amounted to 20 per cent. The new develop- 
ment is attributable both to the termination of the cus- 
toms union between the two countries in March 1950, 
which greatly reduced Syrian purchases of Lebanese 
goods and services, and to large exports of Syrian cereals 
to Lebanon. These exports, estimated at LS40.1 million 
(LS2.19 = US$1) from the termination of the customs 
union until the end of 1950, were made necessary by 
Lebanon’s desire to stockpile cereals to combat local 
speculation and mounting prices. 
Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 

February 14, 1951. 


Embargo on Gold Exports in Syria 
A general embargo on all gold exports, whether bullion, 
coins, or manufactured gold articles, has been imposed in 
Syria. Hitherto the prohibition had applied to only 
gold coins and ingots. 
Source: La Revue d’Egypte Economique et Financiére, 
Cairo, Egypt, February 3, 1951. 


Turkish Foreign Trade 


Estimates indicate that Turkey had a trade deficit of 
approximately US$22 million in 1950, with imports 
amounting to US$283 million and exports to US$261 


million. During the first ten months of the year, Ger- 

many purchased 20.3 per cent of Turkish exports, the 

United States 19.3 per cent, and the United Kingdom 

13.8 per cent. During the same period, the percentages 

of Turkish imports from these three countries were 17, 

26, and 9.8, respectively. 

Sources: Turkish Information Office, News from Turkey, 
New York, N.Y., February 8, 1951; Records 
and Statistics, Supplement to The Economist, 
London, England, February 10, 1951. 


Import Restrictions in Iran 


The ruling made in January by the Bank Melli raising 
the deposits to be made by importers when establishing 
letters of credit (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 225) 
has been abrogated. Henceforth, the deposit will be 30 
per cent of the value of orders for machinery, and 50 
per cent for all other goods, both essential and non- 
essential. All deposits must be made in rials. 

Source: Ettéla at, Teheran, Iran, February 19, 1951. 


Far East 
Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement 


India and Pakistan have concluded a 16-month trade 
agreement whereby India will receive raw jute, cotton, 
and small quantities of grain in exchange for coal, steel, 
cement, and cloth. A similar agreement, which was con- 
cluded last April, expired in September. According to 
the new agreement, India will receive 1 million bales of 
raw jute before the end of June this year, and 2.5 million 
bales before the end of June 1952. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
February 27, 1951. 


Ceylon’s Trade 


Ceylon had a trade surplus of Rs394 million in 1950, 
compared with a surplus of Rs33 million in 1949. Ex- 
ports rose to Rsl,563 million, from Rsl,063 million in 
1949; and imports increased to Rsl,167 million, from 
Rs1,029 million. 

The most important importing countries were the 


United Kingdom (Rs230 million), Burma (Rs229 mil- 


lion), and India (Rsl81 million). The three largest 
buyers of Ceylon products were the United Kingdom 
(Rs366 million), the United States (Rs333 million), and 
Australia (Rs114 million). 

The “food, grain, and tobacco” group accounted for 
the largest proportion of both imports and exports. Such 
imports amounted to Rs596 million, and exports to 
Rs885 million, mostly tea exports. The value of rubber 
exports was Rs405 million in 1950, against Rs125 mil- 
lion in 1949, 

Source: Government of Ceylon Information Department, 
Ceylon News Letter, Colombo, Ceylon, Febru- © 
ary 9, 1951. 
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Tibet’s Wool Trade 

A recent confirmed news report states that Tibetan 
wool is being received in large quantities at Kalimpong, 
India, and that all accumulated wool in Tibet is being 
sent to Kalimpong, accounting for the unprecedented 
large import in January 1951. If the current movement 
continues, about 20,000 bales (one Tibetan bale equals 
about 300 pounds) are expected to be available for export 
from Calcutta, the greater part of which will go to the 
United States if demand continues high. 

Nearly 16,000 bales of Tibetan wool were exported 
through India to the United States during the entire 
year 1950. In the last half of the year, however, ship- 
ments fell off markedly, from 2,887 bales in June to only 
100 bales in December. According to a Peking press 
dispatch dated November 2, the bulk of Tibet’s trade 
in wool and other commodities was being shipped to 
southwest China. 

Sources: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D. C., January 8 and 
February 12, 1951. 


Thailand Economic Policies 


Thailand’s National Economic Council has approved 
the establishment of a Bank for Industry but the Govern- 
ment has not yet taken action. The Bangkok Chamber 
of Commerce has petitioned the Government to place 
higher import duties on goods produced for domestic 
consumption, and to provide loans for a number of 
industries. 

Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., February 
21, 1951. 


Textile Industry in Shanghai 


Shanghai textile output in 1950 is estimated to have 
reached 97 per cent of the highest record established 
previous to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, and 
to have been 14 per cent above the 1936 output. The 
textile output target for 1951 exceeds the prewar record 
figure by 28 per cent. 

Source: The China Monthly Review, Shanghai, China, 
January 1951. 


Japanese Export Bank 


The Export Bank of Japan was established by the 
Japanese Government last December for the long-term 
financing of business enterprises engaged in the pro- 
duction of export goods. It will be wholly government 
owned and managed, with an original capital of 15 bil- 
lion yen (US$41.5 million) to be subscribed equally from 
the general account of the Japanese Government budget 
and the U.S. counterpart fund; 10 billion yen (US$27.8 
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million) will be made available during the next fiscal 
year. 

The Bank will supplement and encourage the export 
financing of ordinary financial institutions, but it will 
not compete with them or finance exporters directly. 
Loans will be made jointly by the Export Bank and com- 
mercial banks in the ratio of 80:20. Credit will be pro- 
vided only when export contracts have been concluded 
or are certain to be concluded. The Bank will engage 
in three types of financing: (1) granting loans in par- 
ticipation with private banks to Japanese exporters or 
manufacturers of equipment (including ships and roll- 
ing stock, parts and accessories for export, and tech- 
nical services connected therewith) ; (2) discounting bills 
created to finance the export of the types of goods indi- 
cated in (1); and (3) extending loans to foreign gov- 
ernments, foreign government agencies, foreign munici- 
pal public entities, foreign banks, or foreign firms, to 
facilitate their purchases of Japanese equipment and 
technical services. 

According to the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, the number of contracts signed thus far for the 
export of heavy machinery, which might subsequently be 
financed by the Export Bank, is 20, with a total value 
of US$13 million. The countries to which these goods 
are to be exported include India, Thailand, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines. 

Sources: Bank of Tokyo, Weekly Review of Economic 
Affairs in Japan, Tokyo, Japan, January 6, 
1951; Department of Commerce, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, D. C., January 29, 
1951. 


Philippines Luxury Tax 


New luxury taxes passed by the Philippine Legislature 
on February 18 raise the price of imported luxury goods 
by 30 to 175 per cent. Automobiles are taxed at the 
rate of 125 to 175 per cent, according to the price. The 
measure is one of a series of tax bills sponsored by the 
Administration to qualify the Philippines for U. S. 
economic aid. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
February 19, 1951. 


United States and Canada 


U.S. Manufacturers’ Sales and Inventories 

U.S. manufacturers’ sales in 1950 attained a new peak 
of $235 billion—$21 billion above the previous high of 
1948. The increase in sales of durable goods (25 per 
cent over 1949) was about double the rate of increase 
in the nondurable category, with sales of lumber up 
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40 per cent and of metals and machinery about 33 per 
cent. 

The policy of manufacturers during the year was 
directed toward the accumulation of inventories. Book 
values at the end of the year showed an increase of $5.1 
billion above end-of-1949 levels, in contrast to a decline 
of $3.4 billion in 1949. The increase in stocks during 
the fourth quarter proceeded at the highest rate on 
record and strongly contributed to inflationary pres- 
sures. Inventory accumulation by durable goods’ manu- 
facturers, which was smaller than the 1949 decline, 
occurred entirely in working stocks; stocks of finished 
goods decreased slightly during the year. The rate of 
accumulation by nondurable goods’ manufacturers was 
more rapid, and stocks of finished goods at the end of 
1950 were slightly higher than a year earlier. 

Since the enlarged volume of production and sales in 
1950 could not keep pace with new business, unfilled 
orders rose by $20 billion. The durable goods industries 
accounted for three fourths of the increase in unfilled 
orders, the rise being especially marked in the third 
and fourth quarters. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Industry Survey, 
Washington, D. C., January 1951. 


U.S. Housing Starts 


The U.S. Department of Labor estimates that, while 
January housing starts of 87,000 were 8 per cent below 
the December figure, they were at an all-time high for 
the month of January. The decline from December was 
due entirely to a drop in public housing construction; 
privately-owned new housing starts rose 5 per cent. The 
84,000 units put under construction by private builders 
exceeded by 8 per cent the previous January record set 
in 1950. 

The Department listed as reasons for the continued 
boom in private housing construction a large backlog of 
commitments for housing that can be sold under former 
liberal real estate credit terms; anticipatory buying in 
an effort to escape the effects of future restrictions upon 
the uses of scarce materials; and uneasiness about more 
drastic credit curbs. Consequently, prospective buyers 
with ample funds to meet present credit terms may now 
be entering the housing market rather than deferring 
their purchases. 

Source: Department of Labor, Press Release, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 17, 1951. 


Canadian Foreign Trade 


Preliminary data on Canadian foreign trade in Janu- 
ary indicate a debit balance of $39 million, compared 
with a credit balance of $12 million in January 1950 
and of $18 million in December 1950. Exports rose by 
$7 million, to $289 million, while imports increased $62 
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million. The bulk of the change in the trade balance 

was accounted for by larger imports from the United 

States. (All figures are in Canadian dollars.) 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Daily Bulletin, 
Ottawa, Canada, February 23, 1951. 


Credit Restrictions in Canada 


The Bank of Canada announced on February 22 that, 
as a result of recent conferences, the chartered banks had 
agreed to curtail their lending activities. This includes 
the elimination of long-term bank loans and the purchase 
of corporate securities with a term of one year or more; 
the requirement of 200 per cent collateral on loans for 
the purchase of corporation securities; the tightening of 
installment credit terms; and in general the application 
of a generally restrictive policy to commercial and per- 
sonal loans. 

Source: The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, Febru- 
ary 23, 1951. 


Canadian Wheat to India 


The Canadian Minister of External Affairs announced 
in the House of Commons on February 21 that Canada 
will provide wheat as a gift to India to assist in relieving 
famine conditions. The amounts shipped will be charged 
against the Can$25 million which Canada is planning to 
contribute to the Colombo plan. The gift will be in addi- 
tion to the 11 million bushels which India has ordered 
from Canada in the current crop year. 

Source: The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, Febru- 
ary 22, 1951. 


Latin America 


Costa Rica’s Exchange Receipts 

Costa Rica’s foreign exchange receipts for visible ex- 
ports in 1950 amounted to US$32 million. Expenditures 
of official foreign exchange covering only preferential 
imports were US$22.5 million; and payments on arrears 
for previous imports were US$10.2 million. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D. C., February 26, 1951. 


Mexico’s Import Restrictions 


Following an increase in foreign exchange reserves, 
to the equivalent of US$340 million, Mexico has dropped 
import limitations on an additional 200 items. Television 
sets without cabinets, automobile tires, cotton and wool 
clothing of all types, dried and canned foods, washing 
machines, and rugs are among the major items in the 
list. These measures apply to those goods that were 
taken off the prohibited list last December, but which 
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still require an import permit (see this News Survey, 

Vol. II, p. 203). 

Source: The Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 
February 26, 1951. 


Mexico’s Agricultural Production 

Mexico’s Department of Agriculture has estimated the 
corn output for 1950 at 3.3 million tons, wheat at 
582,000 tons, beans at 25,000 tons, rice at 228,000 tons, 
sugar at 592,000 tons, cotton at 1.1 million bales, coffee 
at 60,000 tons, and tomatoes at 250,000 tons. For all 
products except sugar and tomatoes, output was consid- 
erably greater than in 1949, as a result of an increase 
in the acreage of the cultivated areas, the drilling of 
wells, better seeds, and improved irrigation. 


Source: El Universal, Mexico, D.F., February 14, 1951. 


Venezuela's Trade 

Venezuela’s exports for 1950, at Bs 3 billion (US$895.5 
million), were about 10 per cent more than in 1949, and 
the highest on record. Petroleum and petroleum deriva- 
tives accounted for nearly 96 per cent of all exports. 

Imports at about Bs 2 billion were some 10 per cent 
less than in 1949. Over 70 per cent of the imports 
were from the United States. There is, however, an 
increasing tendency to import from Europe, because of 
the growing scarcities in the United States and the better 
prices in countries whose currencies have been devalued. 
Source: Embassy of Venezuela, Venezuela Up-to-Date, 

Washington, D. C., February 1951. 


Colombia's Exchange Control Office 

The first step in the reorganization of the Colombian 
Exchange Control Office was taken with the issuance of 
Decree No. 143, which grants greater autonomy to this 
office and its chief. The Exchange Control Board, rather 
than the Bank of the Republic, shall designate the per- 
sonnel of the Exchange Control Office with the approval 
of the Minister of Finance. This Office shall continue 
directing control policy, issuing general regulations, and 
providing for their application. More power will be 
given to the Chief of the Office in matters of general 
policy. The Decree also provides that the Board of 
Directors of the Central Bank shall indicate periodically 
the total amount of exchange available for foreign re- 
mittances, and the Exchange Control Board will not be 
able to grant authorizations in excess of these limits. 


Source: El Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia, January 16, 1951. 


Colombia's Licensing Policy 

Colombian foreign trade control authorities are con- 
tinuing the policy, inaugurated after the start of the 
Korean war, of licensing imports at the maximum level 
consistent with the present and prospective supplies of 
foreign exchange. Imports from the United States were 
running at the rate of $18 million toward the end of last 
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year, against a monthly average of $14 million in 1949, 
Shipments were maintained if not increased in January 
1951. The funds have been allocated not only for raw 
materials and semimanufactures, but also for a large 
variety of finished goods, machinery, machine tools, 
electrical equipment, and medical instruments. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 

February 15, 1951. 


Ecuadoran Iron and Steel Quota from Chile 

The Ecuadoran Embassy in Santiago has reported 
that the Chilean Government has assigned to Ecuador a 
4,500 ton iron and steel quota from the output of the 
new steel mill, Usina de Huachipato. This quota is 
deemed very important for Ecuador, now that general- 
ized rearmament programs make iron and steel scarce 
for the vital civilian needs of nonproducing steel 
countries. 


Source: El Comercio, Quito, Ecuador, January 25, 1951. 


Foreign Capital in Chile 

The Central Bank of Chile, in the country’s first official 
study of foreign investments in Chile, estimates total 
investments in 1948 at $966.8 million, of which $633.6 
million represents direct investments and $333.2 million 
portfolio investments. The United States and the United 
Kingdom together accounted for 93 per cent of the 
total, with $672 million originating in the United States 
and $226.1 million in the United Kingdom. Other coun- 
tries investing in Chile include Argentina, Switzerland, 
and Brazil. 

Of direct investments, 69 per cent was in the mining 
industry, 18 per cent in public utilities, 6 per cent in 
commercial enterprises, and 5 per cent in industrial com- 
panies. The U.S. share in direct investments was 78 per 
cent ($496.3 million), and the U.K. share 20 per cent 
($123.9 million). 


Source: Banco Central de Chile, Jnversiones Extranjeras 


en Chile en 1948, Santiago, Chile, 1950. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the 
end of each note. Explanatory material may be 
added, but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. 
Therefore any views expressed are taken from the 
sources quoted and are not necessarily those of the 
Fund. 

The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob 
tained by applying to 

The Secretary 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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